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WHAT ARE THE OBLIGATIONS OF TEACHERS? 


Some of the teacher’s obligations are obvious and generally recog- 
nized, because they are made definite and binding by the terms of 
the contract which places the teacher in authority over his school. 
Every teacher expects, from the conditions of his engagement, ex- 
pressed or implied, to exercise his skill and best judgment in the 
preservation of good order, and in teaching the branches of study 
required. He is likewise to regard, with some considerable degree 
of exactness, the time he shall devote to the duties of the school 
under his charge ; the number of hours in the day, the days in the 
week, and the weeks inaterm. If the committee on examination 
have found him qualified, in their judgment, in literary attainments, 
to impart instruction, he is relieved of any special burden of re- 
sponsibility in that regard. Unless other duties and requirements 
are particularly specified in the engagement, the foregoing state- 
ment comprehends the essential specifications of his contract, and, 
with the compensation agreed upon before him, as the leading in- 
centive to effort, and the chief reward for his services, he enters 
upon his labors. In fine, the teacher, if so inclined, may treat the 
whole operation as a mere financial, business transaction ; and, as in 
most business transactions in these modern times, he may exhibit a 
fair show of duties performed with comparatively little thoroughly- 
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accomplished work. Such is a statement of what is possible in the 
teacher’s vocation. 

How many, or what proportion of teachers thus obey only the 
strict letter of their engagement, is not our object now to 
determine. It may not, however, be inappropriate to state, in 
this connection, the opinion of another on this subject. In a recent 
conversation with an individual who is, by common consent, recog- 
nized as one of the first educators in this country, he gave, in sub- 
stance, the following, as his impression of the professional character 
of teachers, gathered from a widely extended observation. “If we 
deduct from the mass of female teachers the younger class, who, as 
mere tyros, can scarcely be expected to have any adequate compre- 
hension of their work, and who enter upon it merely as a conveni- 
ent, temporary employment for gaining a livelihood ; if we deduct 
others who remain rather from necessity than choice, who wait only 
for a matrimonial alliance, or some other call that shall offer a more 
desirable occupation than teaching ; if again we deduct from the 
ranks of male teachers those who are found employed in it because 
they are incompetent to succeed in anything else ; also those who 
teach for a short time to obtain means for entering a profession or 
other more desirable business ; if, in short, we include none in the 
vocation but those who have engaged in it with their whole heart, 
as a life employment, deeply impressed with the magnitude and 
responsibility of the work, the number remaining would be sur- 
prisingly small.” That this view of the matter reveals too much 
unwelcome truth, must be evident to the most casual observer. 

The foregoing remarks suggest the inquiry, “* What are the ob- 
ligations resting on the teacher? Is there peculiar responsibility 
attached to his work which belongs to no other?” ‘To these inter- 
rogatories we answer, 

1. The peculiarity and responsibility of the teacher’s calling 
originate inthe nature of the human mind, upon which he aims to 
exercise an influence. The impressions he makes are lasting, and the 
results, whether in a right or wrong direction, may be of inconceiv- 
able importance to the individual, and all over whom that individ- 
ual may exert an influence. What shall be the character of the 
next, and, in a measure, of succeeding generations, depends greatly 
upon what the teachers, in codperation with parents, shall do or 
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neglect to do for the children now under their care and instruction. 
Not merely individual welfare is at stake, but the stability of our 
government, the diffusion of knowledge, and the establishment of 
right principles, the culture of the arts and sciences, the happy 
blending of innumerable influences which tend to refine the man- 
ners, render congenial the feelings of the social circle, and elevate 
the race, all depend on the mode in which the young mind is 
trained for vigorous manhood. 

The earth is filled with seeds of every kind, the good and the 
bad ; but, when the vernal sun, the gentle dews, and genial showers, 
cause them to expand and rise into life, then with what care does 
the husbandman cull out the noxious weeds, and cherish the tender 
plant from which, in the coming autumn, he confidently anticipates 
an abundant harvest! Do the products of the mind need less care 
and skill from the teacher, and is the fruitage of less value? If 
allowed to run to waste, the loss, in the garden, is but for a single 
year ; the ground can be reclaimed. Not so with the mind uncul- 
tivated, overrun, choked and dwarfed with the rampant growth 
of vicious desires and evil habits. Nor, is it a mere individual loss 
for each neglected mind, since, like the omnipresent seed of the 
baneful thistle, depravity spreads itself on the wings of the wind, 
till all surrounding fields have become, in like manner, prepared 
to extend the deleterious productions without limit. On the other 
hand, who can estimate the real value of well cultivated intellect to 
the individual or the community? Nowhere can be found the re- 
finements, the social enjoyments, and innumerable productions of 
every description by which man’s convenience and comforts are en- 
hanced, except where the people are educated ; and, wherever edu- 
cation is most complete, there the blessings of life are enjoyed in 
the highést perfection. Where the intellect and heart are not cul- 
tivated, there barbarism, servitude, degradation, and misery abound. 
Place New England by the side of the tribes of the Hottentots 
and Caffres, and the illustration is complete. Now, so far as the 
teacher is the active, efficient agent in creating this difference, are 
there not corresponding obligations resting upon him to spare no 
effort in the discharge of the duties pertaining to his high office ? 

2. Teachers are the direct and acknowledged agents for the 
promotion of the cause of learning. Is it not true that, through 
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their labors, society has been rendered intelligent wherever institu- 
tions of learning and systems of public instruction have been estab- 
lished? And is not the degree of intelligence prevailing in any 
community, the measure of the capability, fidelity, and earnest effort 
of those who have had the training of the young intellect? Teach- 
ers are supposed to understand the importance and worth of educa- 
tion ; to comprehend the power of cultivated mind to increase the 
happiness and usefulness of individuals, and to exalt and ennoble 
nations. And they are supposed, with good reason, to be familiar 
with the most effectual means of diffusing knowledge, so that all 
may obtain the benefits to be derived from it. If they are so, but 
fail to communicate information for the public good, as well might 
they be ignorant. An individual may occupy the position, may bear 
the semblance of a teacher, and pass through the formalities of the 
office, but miserably fail to discharge the duties. He may stand, as 
the pilot, at the helm, yet, through neglect, the bark may drift widely 
from its course, and, floating away, bearing its unconscious passen- 
gers farther and farther from their destination, the fatal dereliction 
from duty is revealed only when the peril is inevitable. 

If it be true, then, that the success or failure of the cause of ed- 
ucation, and with it the success of the prosperity of civilized soci- 
ety is dependent on teachers, more than any other class, the obli- 
gations resting on them to give right direction and the utmost effi- 
ciency to educational movements, to carry out in detail, in the com- 
pletest manner, all the processes of instruction, and to bring the 
advantages of intellectual culture within the reach of the humblest 
as well as the highest, are sufficiently obvious. It is within the 


province of no class of persons so to investigate and learn the uses 


of knowledge, in all its varied applications to every department of 
business pertaining to the interests and welfare of the human fam- 
ily, as to teachers. B 

The conclusion, then, is unavoidable, that the obligations resting 
upon the teacher for the faithful performance of his whole duty are 
peculiar and weighty ; that, while a literal contract may furnish a 
convenient basis of agreement between parties, this can no more 
limit the influence of the living teacher than the force of gravita- 
tion, which retains the earth in its orbit, can control and limit the 
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influence of the sun’s light and heat on the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms on the earth’s surface. 

3. Every true teacher will feel a peculiar obligation of a profes- 
sional character, which will stimulate him to take the broadest views 
of his vocation ; to pursue its far-reaching influence wherever it 
may lead him ; to gather up results, to note the movements and 
progress of events in the intellectual world ; to be ever ready to 
strengthen the weak, and make suggestions whereby others may 
give anew impulse to the onward movement of the cause. Above 
all, he will feel that present attainment, on his own part, is never 
sufficient. With a world of matter and of mind before him to ex- 
plore, of which he is, as yet, in almost total ignorance, he can nev- 
er fold his arms, and feel that he can rest. 

Indeed, with the spirit that would “ magnify his calling,” as the 
nature and extent of his work are more clearly comprehended 
through experience, his determination will be strengthened to prove 
himself ‘a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” va 

4, The moral obligation which pertains to, and pervades the 
teacher’s work will be readily understood, and its importance admit- 
ted. ‘Truth is the object of all teaching. ‘To discover the real 
nature of things, and their true relation, each to each, and to all 




















others, is the very end to be attained by study. Every assertion 
made, every position taken, involves the principle of right. When ‘| 
applied to the social relations of man, as affecting his happiness, 









this principle assumes a moral character, and a corresponding obli- 





gation. Herein is the greatness of the teacher’s work revealed, 
when all the faculties and powers of the child are so trained as to 
harmonize in their action for the promotion of man’s highest good, 
in obedience to the will of God. 













An old clergyman, one Sunday, at the close of the sermon, 
gave notice to the congregation that, in the course of a week, he 
expected to go on a mission to the heathen. One of the deacons, 
in great agitation, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, my dear sir, you have never 
told us one word of this before! What shall wedo?” ‘Qh, 


brother,” said the parson, ‘‘ 1 don’t expect to go out of town.” 
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BOYS’ DEBATING CLUBS. 


Boys TO BE SEEN AND NOT HEARD. —“ What do I think of boys’ debating 
clubs?” repeated Quilp. “ Why, I think they are a nuisance. Nothing is so 
pernicious to the youthful mind as ‘gab’ without ideas — a diarrhoea of words 
without meaning —or at least without rhetorical connection, or logical order. 
Conversation is far better than debating, for any useful purpose. No one attempts 
to talk without having something to talk about; but the moment it comes to 
speech-making, the younker rattles away — usually in a bombastic strain — with- 
out grace or grammar, sense or sentiment, at a furious rate of vociferation, and 
thinks, all the while, that he is discussing a question, and pouring a flood of light 
on a subject of which he knows next to nothing at all! But does not that sort of 
exercise give the lad confidence in himself? Yes, and a deal too much of it. But 
temerity is not rational assurance, and to be at once impudent and impotent is the 
greatest of mental misfortunes. Nothing is so common in this land of freedom as 
fluency and flippancy in debate ; nothing so rare as logical argument, and a cor- 
rect and impressive utterance. What we want is not more “gab,” but more 


knowledge, more thinking, more propriety, more condensation in our speeches, 
and fewer of them. — Boston Post. 


TERSELY said, —and we cordially assent to the condemnation 
of the evils named ; but desire to say a few words in behalf of the 
boys. It must not be forgotten that “the boy is the father of the 
man.” Let the boy be trained aright; then we shall have less to 
complain of in the man. It is better, in our opinion, to teach the 
boy to think and speak correctly, than attempt to prevent his 
thinking and speaking at all, lest, when a man, he should do these 
things injudiciously. Granting that little good has ever come 
from “ Boys’ Debating Clubs,” as ordinarily conducted, we are 
not ready to admit that all the evils named in the foregoing par- 
agraph are due to them. It is hardly fair to claim that all the gab- 
blers and ranters of the day are graduates of these clubs. 

May not boys think as well as men? May they not have opin- 
ions, and utter them, at least among themselves? Stop a boy from 
thinking and speaking of things above a child’s hobby-horse, or 
go-cart, until he is a man in stature, will he then be a man of in- 
tellect and capability, to whom important interests can be safely 
committed? Shut his mouth till he can open it to utter a Cicero- 
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nian philippic, and when shall we have orators? The owl was a 
very wise bird while he preserved his solemn dignity in silence ; 
but, when he attempted to speak, his reputation for wisdom de- 
parted. Better place in the hands of the boy a jackknife, at the 
risk of wounding his fingers occasionally, than keep from him all 
instruments till he shall become a man, when, through inexperi- 
ence, he may awkwardly attempt to use edge tools to the manifest 
danger, not only of his own limbs and life, but also those of his 
neighbors. In learning a trade, every apprentice will waste a cer- 
tain amount of material ; and we query if, in obtaining a common 
or professional education, the waste is not about in the same pro- 
portion. Now, since it is not certain that men would cease to be 
*‘impudent and impotent,” even if the “nuisance” of “ boys’ 
debating clubs ” should be “ abated,” our opinion is, that it is kind 
to let the youngsters continue to ‘ debate,” as an amusement less 
objectionable than many in which boys are prone to indulge. 

But, seriously, we deem it a question worthy of consideration, 
whether our boys have not been sadly neglected in this part of 
their education. Accurate thinking indicates a sound mind ; it is 
the basis of correct reasoning. But the value and power of both 
depend almost entirely upon the language through which they are 
presented. Do we sufficiently cultivate in our pupils the habit of 
thinking, and of clothing their own thoughts in appropriate words ? 
In school studies, the thoughts of others, of teachers or authors 
of text-books are, for the most part, presented to the pupil; he is 
the recipient, the passive receiver, merely, of what others present. 
Almost the only exercise which may be deemed an exception is 
that of “‘ composition writing ;”” but to how little purpose is this 
ordinarily attempted, even with advanced pupils, and in institu- 
tions of high repute ? 

Compare the time set apart for this exercise with what is given 
to any one study, and the deficiency will be immediately ap- 
parent. Then, again, what oral exercise have we which requires 
vigorous, protracted thought, and, at the same time, the expres- 
sion of it in suitable language? Nothing beyond verbal criticism 
in ordinary recitations. 

We take the liberty to present the practice of one school in 
which an attempt has been made to remedy the seeming defect, to 
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which allusion has been made. For some time the boys had ex- 
pressed an urgent desire to organize a school debating club. Per- 
mission was granted, on condition that the discussions should be 
held in the presence of the school, and under the supervision of 
the principal. For some time, it was a voluntary exercise, in 
which only about one third to one half engaged. But the success 
was so satisfactory, and the benefit to each one who took part so 
obvious, that the principal of the school adopted it as a regular 
school exercise, and required each boy to take part as in any other 
school duty. On the day of general exercises, when the usual 
studies are omitted, an hour is devoted to the discussion of a ques- 


tion previously selected, on which individuals, appointed in ad- 
vance, are to speak. A constitution is carefully drawn, for the 
government of the discussion, and officers are chosen to perform 
the duties usually assigned. 

The principal of the school, acting as the presiding officer, holds 
every member of the club rigidly to the performance of his duty, 


as in any class exercise. ‘Thorough preparation of the question is 
exacted, and both the manner and the language of each debater are 
subject to criticism, and credits are given, as in other school duties. 
In addition to the requirements of the Constitution, regulating the 
order of proceedings, “ Cushing’s Manual ” is used as a guide for 
parliamentary usages. 

Among the objects sought in this exercise are these : 

1. To induce the pupil to think with the view of accomplishing 
a specific object ; to do it consecutively, vigorously, logically ; to 
give expression to those thoughts only bearing directly and forci- 
bly upon the question under consideration. 

2. To encourage investigation, by which facts and principles 
shall be acquired ; the reason properly exercised, and a more ele- 
vated course of reading established. 

3. ‘To aid in gaining greater facility and precision in the use of 
language. 

4. To impart self-possession, and a steady control of the mind 
under circumstances calculated to disturb and dissipate thought. 

5. To become familiar with the duties and proprieties of legisla- 
tive and other organized assemblies ; also, the rules and practices 
by which they should be regulated in their proceedings. 
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In every session of the club for discussion, perfect decorum and 
courteous demeanor are required of each member. Offensive per- 
sonal allusions are forbidden; improper interruptions, and the in- 
troduction of irrelevant subjects, in the debate, are restrained. 
Want of previous preparation and thorough investigation of the 
merits of the question, are deemed censurable. The merits of the 
debate consist not so much in the making of a speech, as in the 
presentation of sound principles, well authenticated facts, and con- 
nected, condensed, and direct arguments, to sustain the debater’s 
views. 

After an experience of more than a year, we can say, that this 
experiment has been more than satisfactory. It has stimulated to 
a more general research of historical, biographical, and philosoph- 
ical works than has ever been known ; and the effort to grasp sub- 
jects above the ordinary thoughts of unreflecting boys has evi- 
dently enlarged the views, and strengthened the minds, of those 
who have become interested in the debates. 

Thus it will be perceived that, in this exercise, an effort is made 
to turn to a practical account the answer made by the old Greek 
philosopher, Aristippus, who, on being asked what was best for 
boys to learn, answered, “ ‘Those things which they will most need 
to use when they become men.” ‘The vitality of a government 
like ours depends on the intelligence and self-governing power of 
the people. In theory, every man is supposed to be competent to 
discharge some duty in the administration of the government ; but 
in fact, it is well known that the number is lamentably small. 
Multitudes do not know even the value of a vote, and could not 
organize, or even perform, the simplest duties of an ordinary “ town 
meeting.” Let our boys be trained, then, to know how every 
duty should be performed, that it may be properly done if required 
of them ; that they may be competent judges of the fidelity and 
capability of others attempting to perform the duty, if they are to 
remain only interested observers. 

We have only to add, that little profit will ever come froma 
*‘ debating club” of boys or others, unless conducted earnestly 
and rigidly, with a view to improvement, under a controlling 
power that shall strictly enforce the observance of wholesome reg- 
ulations. Hence we say, that this is a department of instruction 
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as much needed as any other, not for the purpose of making our 
boys debaters, able to contend a point; but candid reasoners, 
patient investigators, intelligent, firm supporters of the right, 
under all circumstances. 





WHAT IS THE MINUS QUANTITY? 


In the discussion of this question, “‘ What is the Minus Quan- 
tity ?”’ we must first understand what is meant by a quantity. We 
believe a quantity to be anything which can be measured. The 
term quantity is, also, sometimes applied to the expression for it. 
We will use the term as applicable to either the expression or the 
thing, but mainly to the expression for it; as, 2, 4, a, or 6. 

Calling a the expression for a quantity, we wish to learn the 
difference between a and —a. There evidently is a difference of 
some kind, or there would be no utility whatever in having a 
minus quantity. The only perceptible difference seems to be, that, 
in the latter quantity, a is preceded by the sign minus. And so 
we infer, from this outward expression, that a minus quantity is a 
quantity with a minus sign preceding it; and so it is; but this 
definition does not develop at all the nature or value of the quan- 
tity. 

To know this, we must have recourse to the method by which 
it was obtained. Before this, let us notice some of the current 
explanations of the minus quantity. It is understood by some to 
be less than no quantity. 1 have known pupils, who have made 
commendable progress in algebra, to state it as their belief, that the 
minus quantity denoted an absence of quantity, or was less than no 
quantity, or, to use common language, was less than nothing. The 
fallacy of this opinion is evident, for what is not a quantity certainly 
cannot be a minus quantity. | 

Again, it is said that a minus quantity is just like a plus quan- 
tity, with the exception that the minus quantity shows a different 
relation. Now, what is meant by showing a different relation? It 
is usually explained by drawing a horizontal line, then taking 
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some point near the centre, as a starting-point, and saying that 
quantity is reckoned in two directions, and that it increases in both 
directions equally, the only difference being this, that one is to be 
added and the other subtracted. Do we not have quantities to be 
added and subtracted in arithmetic? Then the difference would 
be, the sign shows what is to be done in algebra; but in arith- 
metic, we are told by word of mouth, or by the printed words of 
the book. So we should find no real difference between algebra 
and arithmetic. It seems that the ideas gained from an explana- 
tion like this are exceedingly vague and indefinite, and tend more 
to confuse than to make clear the real difference between a plus 
and minus quantity. 

Let us now look at the process by which it is obtained. ‘Take 
the quantity a, which is an indefinite, known quantity, (by an in- 
definite, known quantity I mean a quantity for which any definite, 
known quantity, as 2, 4, or 6, can be substituted) ; from this, sub- 
tract the indefinite known quantity 6, and it gives the formula 
a—b, which is an expression for the difference of any two 
numbers. 

Now, substitute for a the number 3, and for 5, 1, the expression 
will then be 3—1, which reduced — 2; substituting for 6 the 
number 2, the expression will read 3—2—=1. Again, substituting 
for 6 the number 3, it gives 3—3—=0. It will be noticed that 
the larger the number that is subtracted the less the result will 
be. 

If we again substitute for b the number 4, for we have as much 
right to substitute 4 as any number, since 6 is indefinite, the ex- 
pression will read 3—4 reduced ——1. Substituting 5 for b 
the reduced expression will be —2. Applying the rule, which 
we have found true, that is, that the minuend remaining the same, 
the greater the subtrahend the less the result ; then the result —1 
must be considered less than 0, and the result — 2 less than either 
0 or—1. Hence it follows that, as —1 is less than 0, that +1 
and — 1 are unequal, that is, that + 1 is greater than —1; and 
as + 1 is the result of adding 1 to 0, and —1 is the result of sub- 
tracting 1 from 0, it follows that + 1 is greater than — 1, by 2. 

Again, of two minus quantities, it follows that that is the greater 
which is the result of the subtraction of the less number; for 
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instance, 8 — 4 = — 1, and 3—5—=—2. In the first case, 4 is 
subtracted, in the second case, 5; therefore — 1 >—2 because it 
is the result of the subtraction of the less number, likewise 
—4>—6. From this illustration it will be seen — 

1. That a minus quantity arises from subtraction, and that it is 
an expression for the difference which arises from subtracting a 
greater quantity from a less. 

2. That there is an inequality existing between a plus and minus 
quantity represented by the same symbol. 

3. That of two minus quantities that is an expression for the 
greater which is numerically the less. 

It may, perhaps, be seen more clearly by a few illustrations 
which show the practical working of it when considered in this 
light. It is evident that +1 is not equal to —1, for if that is 
true, then the unreduced expression for +1, which is 3— 2, must 
be equal to the unreduced expression for —1, which is 3—4; 
or to another unreduced expression, 2 — 3, which is absurd. And 
to say that + 1—=— 1, is the same as to say that taking 2 from 3 
is the same as taking 3 from 2. 

Again, if the same quantities be added at different times, the 
results will be the same or equal ; and, conversely, if different 
quantities be added, the results will be different or unequal ; and 
if the results are unequal, it follows that the quantities that were 
added were unequal. ‘Then, taking the quantity 2, to that add 1, 
and the result will be 3; to it add —1, and the result will be 1. 
This last result is less by 2 than the first ; consequently, the num- 
bers added are unequal. But 2=— 2, therefore + 1 is greater by 2 
than — 1, because the result is greater by 2. 

I have heretofore confined the illustrations to definite, known 
quantities. I will give one more demonstration by using indefinite 
known quantities, which will prove the proposition true for any 
value of the minus quantity. Now, suppose we admit for the 
time that 0 < —a, and that —a<—(a-+m); then, if we add 
a-t+ m to both members of the first inequality, 0< —a, we shall 
have a+m<m; which is absurd. Adding the same to the 
inequality, —a<—(a-+m), we shall have m<0; which is 
absurd. On the contrary, if we take the inequalities 0 >—a and 
—a>—(a-+m ), which we have shown to be true, with defi- 
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nite, known numbers, and to them add the same quantities, a +m, 
we shall have a+ m>m and m >0; which is true. 

Knowing that this view of the question gives us a key to many 
of the intricate operations in the science of algebra, I submit the 
question to teachers, Would it not facilitate the progress of our 









pupils in this interesting study to explain, early in their course, the 
nature of the minus quantity ? 






w. B. G. 











ASSISTING PUPILS. 











Many a teacher has often inquired, “ How shall I secure to my 
pupils the highest mental development? Shall I point them to 
their work, and bid them help themselves, or shall I lead the way 

and bid them walk in my footsteps?” ‘The reply given by many, 
is, if you would make the mind vigorous, do not by any means . 
assist your pupils. Let them depend upon themselves, and become 
self-reliant. However difficult the problem, encourage the pupil 
to persevere until he finds the correct solution. Do not, on any 
account, make a suggestion that will give him aid; for it will lead 
him to depend upon you, and not upon himself. Some go so far 
as to affirm that the teacher, who helps his pupils, fails in the per- 
formance of duty. 

We admit that this theory, in part, is true. That the mind, 
like the body, is made vigorous by exercise, we do not deny. But 
may not both the body and mind be required to surmount obstacles 
so great, that both will be over-taxed, and the result be weakness 
instead of strength? An objector may say, if the problem is too 
difficult, omit it until the mind has more strength. But this is not 
always possible. ‘The solution of that very problem, in just that 
















place, may be necessary to the pupil’s further progress. 

‘¢ But if one pupil can solve it, why not another?” This might 
with propriety be asked, were all minds constituted alike ; but that 
they are so constituted, admits of question. The storm-defying 
oak stands on the wide, upland plain; it boldly lifts its arms to 
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withstand the northern blast, and, striking its roots deeper and 
deeper, gains strength by its very resistance, until its branches 
hardly wave a recognition to the fiercest tornado. But the elm, 
that stood by its side, was less able to resist, and the wild wind pros- 
trated its graceful form. Bravely as it may now struggle for life, 
it fails of development, and its beauty of proportion is marred for- 
ever. ‘The oak was self-reliant from the beginning, and needed no 
support ; but who can say that a little timely aid might not have 
saved the elm, by giving it time to gain strength for the future ? 
There are minds, like the oak, formed to contend with difficulties. 
Others, like the elm, gain strength but slowly, and are more easily 
swayed by opposing forces. To assist some pupils, is to rob them 
of so much mental power. ‘The solution of a difficult problem is, 
to their minds, what the wielding of the ponderous hammer is to 
the arm of the blacksmith. But other minds need aid in grasp- 
ing for the truth, until they acquire the mental power of grasping 
it for themselves. 

Let us, then, give them our assistance ; not by solving all great 
questions and giving them the result of our labor, but, by prudent 
questioning, lead them to take each mental step, and with us arrive 
at the conclusion. ‘To do this well, requires patient, persevering, 
and earnest labor; but the teacher will have a rich reward in 
beholding the youthful mind growing stronger and stronger, and 
rejoicing, more and more, in the light of newly acquired truth. 


E. P. 





WHAT ARE THE TEACHER’S SOCIAL DUTIES? 


Mr. Eprror,—On this question, I have pondered long, — 
longer, perhaps, than it deserves; but, as yet, have come to no 
satisfactory conclusion. Permit me to cull for you two extracts. 
The first is from the teacher of a large public school, not a thou- 
sand miles away, and is as follows: 

“TI know not how long I shall bea slave to hours, —to the 
humors and caprices of a hundred children ; to the drilling of these 
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puppets in their “‘a—b, ab;” to their “‘ twice two are four ;” to 
their military exercises, and that more painful exercise arising 
from apparent contact with the ruler. Drudgery! all drudgery. 

‘** Let me tell you, my friend, how I manage to survive in the 
midst of so many disagreeables. The people of this city are gay, 
stirring, and public spirited. We are blessed with frequent lec- 
tures, concerts, and other public entertainments, and, best of all, 
with delightful ‘ social gatherings.’ 

‘I possess the happy faculty of throwing off school cares with 
school hours. The key that locks the building fastens the door of 
my mind to all intruding thoughts. For the remainder of the day 
and evening, I am free as the wind, and enjoy myself to the full.” 

The other extract, Mr. Editor, is from the “ Professor’s Story,” 
in the Atlantic for May. He is speaking of Miss Dailey, the lady 
teacher of the “ Apollonian Institute.” An associate remarks to 
her, “I did not see you at the great party last evening.” She 
looks up and answers, “ No, I have not much taste for large com- 
panies ; besides, I do not feel as if my time belongs to me, after it 
has been paid for. There is always something to do, some lesson 
or exercise ; and it so happened, I was very busy last night with 
the new problems in geometry. I hope you had a good time.” 

Now, sir, 1 am not willing to endorse fully the sentiments of 
either of these individuals. The first has evidently no true appre- 
ciation of her work. She makes teaching her avocation, and not 
her vocation. If she is dependent on her own exertions, let her 
manufacture bonnets, or keep accounts, or do housework ; any- 
thing, anything rather than attempt the training of young immor- 
tals, and call it mere drudgery. 

But, on the other hand, is the Professor’s favorite school mistress 
quite right? Is is best to spend all the evenings in correcting 
themes, or on the “new problems in geometry!” It seems to 
me she is in danger of becoming a “ person of one idea.” The 
first, however, may, in time, find herself in a condition still worse, 
—entirely without ideas. 

It is certainly very tiresome, after hard work in school, to turn 
the attention to dress, to go into a merry company, and stand to 
play the agreeable, and answer to airy nothing, till late in the 
evening. And O, the next morning! What weariness of the 
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flesh, and lassitude of the spirit! And sometimes the teacher is 
not the only sufferer. Can it be duty to “endorse all this?” If 
so, one might submit. 

However, there is something to be said on the other side of the 
question. The schoolroom, withits regular routine of duties, and close 
thought in one direction is not favorable to the development of the so- 
cial qualities and conversational powers. Would it not be better, both 
for the teacher and his pupils, that, by occasional intercourse with 
the minds of others in the community, he should increase his gen- 
eral information, brush the cobwebs from his brain, and expand 
his views of life ? 

And then people say, “ You owe it to society;” you have 
no right to become a recluse. For myself, I know not what is 
best ; therefore, sir, will you answer the following questions ? 

First. Has society any claims on the time and strength of the 
teacher ? 

Second. If so, do these claims conflict with the interests of his 
school ? 

Third. To what extent should such claims be recognized ? 


dD. c. Cc. 





EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
IN 1860. 


Tue Great and General Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts did not, at its last regular session, encumber, to any extent, 
the Statute Book with acts or resolves upon the subject of public 
schools, or education generally. It is well, perhaps, that such is 
the case. At the previous session of 1859, there was so much 
undone that had previously been done by the same body, that the 
temper of the public mind would most likely be better met by the 
let alone policy, than by any other; unless there could be some 
guarantee, that what was done should have a fair trial, before 
being precipitately consigned to the “ repealed list.” 
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In looking over the Laws of the year, we notice but two, and 
those unimportant, which have a direct bearing upon the subject 
of schools or school matters. ‘The substance of those two is as 
follows : 

An Act declaring that the compensation of Superintendents of 
public schools, as provided for in the General Statutes, shall in no 
case be less than one dollar and fifty cents for each day of actual 
service. What occasioned this minimum legislation ; whether any 
town had refused to pay even that sum, we do not know. An 
Act regulating the assessment of taxes levied to pay the amount of 
the appraisal of the property of school districts, where the district 
system has been abolished. Among the Resolves passed for the 
year are those for the usual aid to the State Teachers’ Association, 
the American Institute of Instruction, the County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, ‘Teachers’ Institutes, the Support of the Normal Schools, 
etc.,etc. We are sorry to see that the appropriation for Agents, to 
assist the Secretary of the Board of Education, in giving lectures 
in the Institutes, Normal Schools, Teachers’ Associations, and in 
the several towns, in visiting schools, gathering statistics, etc., 
failed. Those agents obtain and diffuse much valuable informa- 
tion in regard to schools, and keep up an important connection 
between the Board of Education and the people. The money 
usually appropriated for that purpose, is certainly well expended ; 
and we hope that ere long the appropriation will be renewed. 

The comfort, improvement, and education of idiotic and feeble- 
minded youth are provided for by a grant of seven thousand five 
hundred dollars —a very humane enactment. 

Some of the Reformatory Institutions of the State, whose policy 
is in part educational, have received the special attention of the 
Legislature. ‘The most important of these is the Reform School 
for Boys which has received an important modification by the Act 
establishing the Nautical Reform School, at which a portion of the 
most refractory boys are to be educated in the branches of a com- 
mon school education, in navigation, and practical seamanship. 
This school is gone into operation. Its policy, arrangements, and 
results, may form the basis of a future article. 

Now that the laws of the Commonwealth have been revised 
and consolidated, teachers have an opportunity to make themselves 
26 
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acquainted with the Statutes relating to all school and educational 
matters. For the last ten years, our laws have been scattered 
through so many volumes, and so many have been repealed, and 
amended, that even lawyers have found it difficult to know what 
was, and was not law. Few teachers are familiar with our educa- 
tional laws ; yet it is in these laws that we find the full exposition 
of our system of public schools. Teachers, pupils, parents, and 
the State, each and all, have their rights, duties, and special rela- 
tions to each other. ‘These can never be fully understood, except 
by an acquaintance with what the public guardians of our schools, 
the people, have done for those schools, as expressed in the statutes 
of the land. ‘Teachers are often mortified, and not unfrequently 
in trouble, on account of their ignorance of these very things. It 
should not be so. It is for the interest of all, and more especially 
for teachers themselves, that they should know precisely their re- 
lations to all parties concerned. Neither the length nor the intri- 
cacy of our school laws need be a hindrance to a familiarity with 
them. 


A. P. 8. 





SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO LABRADOR. 


Tuis expedition sailed, on Wednesday, June 27th, from Thomas- 
ton, Maine, in the Nautilus, a fine schooner of one hundred and 
thirty-six tons, Captain Charles E. Rantlett, under the leadership 
of Professor G. A. Chadbourne of Williams and Bowdoin Col- 
leges. This enterprise is carried on under the auspices of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of Williams College, a society founded 
twenty-five years ago, and now deservedly standing at the head of | 
all scientific societies in this country which are conducted solely by 
students. Much of the success of this society is due to the personal 
interest and efforts of that eminent naturalist, Professor Chadbourne, 
who has previously led the members in exploring tours to New- 
foundland, Florida, and, we believe, to Labrador. The Natural 
History Hall, erected for the society by the liberality of Nathan 
Jackson, Esq., of New York, is already crowded with specimens, 
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collected mostly by the members in their former excursions. This 
expedition was fitted out by the friends of the society at an expense 
of about $3,000. It is their plan to sail directly to Cape Chidlay, in 
Labrador, in order to observe the solar eclipse, which will cross that 
region about the 28th of July. A few observers and collectors will 
remain in this vicinity, while the rest of the party push on to Disco 
Island, where they hope to get a view of the midnight sun. The 
skill, energy, and enthusiasm of Professor Chadbourne, and the zeal 
and heroista of his young companions, promise, under favoring 
circumstances, valuable contributions to science, and to their own 
Museum of Collections, from this expedition. It is composed of 
the following members of the Lyceum, some of whom we expect, 
ere long, to welcome to the profession of teaching: — William P. 
Alcott, Auburndale, Mass. ; Copley Amory, Boston, Mass.; William 
W. Chapin, South Hadley, Mass. ; Julius A. Fay, Jr., Elizabeth, N. 
J.; Frederick H. Hicks, Bennington, Vt.; Edward P. Hopkins, 
Williamstown, Mass.; Matthias Nicoll, Shelter Island, N. Y.; 
George G. Smith, Pittsburg, Penn. ; M. A. Tyng, New York City. 
Messrs. Ingalls, Amory, Fay, Gregory, Neal, Butler, Poore, and 
Evans, though not members of the Lyceum, accompanied them, as 
passengers, to share their opportunities of exploration and discov- 
ery. Such expeditions have already achieved important results. 
They are worthy of the favor and liberal encouragement which they 
have received from the friends of science. 

Where can young men, on their graduation, find a better school 
of science, for the brief term of three months? Such an expe- 
dition, under an accomplished teacher, furnishes rare opportunities 
of cultivating habits of accurate observation and discovery, to say 
nothing of the positive knowledge acquired, and of the peculiar 
value of such original investigations ; for knowledge is valuable, 
not so much in itself, as for the discipline and power which its 
right acquisition imparts. A single fact or principle, learned by 
one’s own observation or reflection, is worth a hundred received 
second-hand. The tendency in our system of education, is to sub- 
stitute recorded knowledge for original investigations. ‘The power 
of Newton consisted not so much in the extent of his knowledge, 
as in the fact of his own discovery or verification of it. A gradu- 
ate of the university may secure, in less than six years, a wider 
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range of science than the great discoverer of modern times had 
amassed, when an octogenarian, and yet lack even a tithe of the 
grasp and comprehensiveness of Newton’s mind. True education 
is to be measured, not so much by the amount of ‘book knowledge 
acquired, invaluable though that certainly is, as by what one for 
himself has seen, and thought, and felt, and achieved. We wel- 
come any plans or “ expeditions” in connection with the college 
curriculum which lead students to deal directly with things and 
their relations, and not alone with words and symbols. We would 
not disparage nor displace the text-book, the lecture, and the full 
prescribed course of study. But, instead of becoming substitutes 
for personal observation, we should use them more as guides and 
aids in the direct study of objects. Our youth should love — not 
books less, but nature more, and early learn to woo her from her 
coy reticence to free converse and sweet companionship ; for she is 


dull and taciturn only to those who know not how to question 
her. 


“To him who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours, 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile, 

And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 





MATHEMATICAL, 


Ir m be divided by 1— 10 m; also, if a™— b™ be divided by a—b, we have 
the following, viz. : 
m 
——_—— = m+10m*+-100m?-+-1000m*, ete. 
1—10m 
q™—hm 


—— =a™—'+a™-* b-+-a™—* b?-+-a™—-* b’, ete. 
a—b 


Now, if 2 be substituted for m in the first member of the first equation, its value 
becomes — .2.. Also, if 2 be substituted for m in the first member of the second 
equation, its value becomes a+b. It is required to show that, when 2 is substi- 
tuted for m in the second members, the respective results are also — 2, and 


a+b. 





MATHEMATICAL. 


Substituting in the ordinary way would seem to give the following, viz. : 
_ to = 2+4-40-+-800-++-16000, etc., = infinity. 
a*—b?’ yy PrP YP 
rrr ae Tht att ete., = an infinite series. 
Will some one show the fallacy of this method of substitution, and solve the 
difficulty proposed above ? * 


QUESTION, 


A says to B and C, give me one-half of your money, and I shall have $100 

B “ AandC, “ onethird “ “ “ «“ $100 

C « AandB * one-fourth “ “ “ “ $100 
Share of each ? 


SOLUTION. 
Statements: 


Once A-+-4 B and C= $100 (1) Compare nos. 1 and 2 to find the pro- 
“ B+ 4Aand C= 100 (2) } portionate parts of A and C required to 
“ C+4Aand B= 100 ° equal in value 4 B. 
(1) A+4B-+4C. In this we use but one-half B. 
()4A+B+30Q * “ the whole of B. 
4B=>%A+4C (4) 
Compare nos. 1 and 3 to find the proportionate parts of A and B required to 
equal in value 4 C. (1)A+4B-+4C. In this we use but one-half of C. 
(3)2A+4B4+CQ ¢& « the whole of C. 
gA+4B=—4C (5). 
§A+4B=C (6). 
Substitute for 4 B in number 6, its value in number 4, and we have : 
(6)C=$A+#A+4C. 
& C= 6 A. 
C= i$ A, or 2,8, A. 
In number 4 substitute the value of 4 C, and we have: 
(4)4B=§A+ 284A. 
4B= 66 A. 
A. 


Relative values: A 1; B 22,; C 
Substitute these values in number 1, and we have: 
1+ 1yy + 1,3, = 100. 
24 = 100. 
A or 1 = $29,4. 
B or 2,2, A= $6413. Ans, 
C or 2.6, A= $78,8,. 


PROOF. 
$297, + $32.8 + $384, = $100 substituting in number 1. 
$6435 + $941 + $2525 — $100 “ “ 2. 
$7632 + $724 + $1612 — $100 . " 3. 
Yours, 
C. E. E. MOSHER, 








Resident Editor's Department. 





THE meeting of the AMERICAN NorRMAL ScHOooL AND NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION was held at Buffalo, August 7, 8,9, 10. Two hundred and eight 
teachers went from Boston, on August 3d and 6th, to attend this festival. Those 
who started first, were present at the opening of the meeting; while the others, 
who left Boston on Monday morning, were made to enjoy the pleasures of travel- 
ing till Wednesday forenoon. Relying on the reports of newspapers, the opinions 
of our friends, and, in part, on our own observation, we feel justified to say that 
the attendance was large, the teachers were enthusiastic and active, most of the 
lectures gave much information and satisfaction, and the discussions drew out ex- 
cellent remarks, as well as irrelevant and inconclusive ones. It will be the golden 
era for teachers’ conventions when only those shall speak who have something 
to say, those will listen who want instruction, and when all points of order and 
arrangement of business will be settled without general debate. 

The AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL.ASSOCIATION was called to order, in American 
Hall, on Tuesday morning, at 9 o’clock. Prayer was offered by Rev. S. See, after 
which, Mayor Alberger was introduced, who welcomed the members of the Asso- 
ciation to the city, in a brief and appropriate speech, to which Professor Phelps, of 
Trenton, N. J., President of the American Normal School Association, and J. W. 
Bulkley, Esq., President of the National Teachers’ Association, Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Brooklyn, responded. 

President Phelps, in his annual address, laid before the Association the work 
which should be accomplished at the present meeting; after which several com- 
mittees were appointed. 

The Constitution of the Association was then read by the Secretary, and, by vote, 
some fifty new members were received. 

The first regular question for discussion was, “ What is the True Order of 
Studies ?” 

Prof. Richard Edwards, of St. Louis, opened the discussion. He thought the 
history of the training of the race would be true of the individual. The science 
of astronomy was referred to as an illustration of that idea. The shepherds of 
Chaldea observed, and communicated their observations to others; others observed, 
and related what they had seen; and thus the progress of knowledge was seen to 
advance with the observations of nature. After observation and the collection of 
facts came memory, which was improved by retaining those facts; next, reason was 
cultivated, by a comparison of facts; and this seems to have been the general 
order in every case — the order in which the child’s intellectual nature is trained. 
The subjects best adapted to call forth the observing faculty, were then spoken of, 
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and were recommended as best to be first taught. Geography is one of the best. 
To cultivate the memory, arithmetic is well fitted. Geometry —not of logic, but 
of form — appeals to the senses, and is appropriate as one of the earliest studies. 

Mr. Holbrook, of Ohio, followed, and spoke of the importance of order in teach- 
ing any particular branch, and of the necessity of having apparatus to illustrate 
every branch as much: as possible. 

Prof. Thomson, of New York, urged the importance of cultivating the reason. 
Prof. Welch, of Michigan, preferred botany, geology, and natural history to call 
forth the powers of observation. Prof. Wickersham said a child should be taught 
just what he can be taught. Rev. B. G. Northrop touched especially the educational 
value of text-books. Prof. J. N. McElligott, and Mr. Stowitts, of New York, fol- 
lowed; then the subject was laid on the table, and the Association adjourned for 
dinner. 

On assembling in the afternoon, Prof. Henkle, of Ohio, Mr. Edwards, of St, 
Louis, and Prof. ‘Thompson, of Pennsylvania, continued the discussion on the same 
topic. This was followed by the reading of a carefully prepared paper on “ The 
Relation of Normal Schools to Popular Education,” by Hon. D. N. Camp, of Con- 
necticut. He said that one of the most important requisites for the success of 
Public Schools is a supply of well-qualified teachers. Normal Schools are estab- 
lished on the principle that the qualifications necessary may, to a certain extent, be 
improved by proper study and practice. Colleges and academies have done much 
to supply competent teachers, but this is not their great object. The Normal 
School is the principal institution that can do this work. The Normal School 
exerts an important influence on Common or Public Schools by its discussion of 
the principles of intellectual development, succession of studies, and organization 
and classification of schools. It is also felt by being made the place where educa- 
tional intelligence is collected, and whence it is diffused. And by the impression 
made upon teachers and the community, it becomes a great moral power, 


Immediately after the reading of this paper, a most pleasing incident occurred, 
which was the introduction to the Association of Mr. Jesse Ketchum, of Buffalo, 
known as “ Father Ketchum,” by Dr. Hunt, the Superintendent of the schools of 
Buffalo. Father Ketchum is now over seventy years of age; and the hearty manner 
in which he was received affected him sensibly. He addressed the Association briefly, 
referring to the interest which all the good must feel in the proper education 
of youth, so that they may be fitted for usefulness, and prepared to avoid the dan- 
gers to which they are exposed. Great applause followed his remarks, and a 
resolution offered by Mr. McElligott, that the thanks of the Association are eminent- 
ly due te Father Ketchum for the long, unwavering, and efficient aid and encour- 
agement he has given to the cause of popular education, was unanimously adopted 
by the whole Association rising to their feet — a most gratifying expression of the 
respect felt for Father Ketchum by all his fellow-citizens. 


At the assembling of the Association, at 8 o’clock, P.M., reports from States 
were called for. The first was from Michigan, responded to by Mr. A. K. Welch, 
but, the hour having arrived for the reading of the paper asigned for the evening, 
Rev. B. G. Northrop was introduced, who read au able paper on “ T'he Relation of 
Mental Philosophy to Education.” 
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He clearly showed that mental science underlies the whole subject of education, 
and that teaching can rise to the dignity of a profession only as it rests on mental 
science as its foundation. This study will aid the teacher in his own mental dis- 
cipline. Just views of the laws and capacities of the mind are obviously conducive 
to self-culture. No science is more fitted to sharpen and energize the mind, and 
form habits of discrimination and reflection. Among the practical questions which 
mental philosophy suggests to teachers are the following : 


1. What is the mind? what are its faculties and laws of growth? What, more 
especially, is the juvenile mind? — for it is far more difficult to comprehend the 
juvenile mind than the adult. 

2. What is the primary end of all intellectual education, to which all processes 
should be strictly subordinate? Is knowledge, or the discipline gained by the 
right acquisition of knowledge, the chief end of study ? 

3. What is the order, as to time, in which the different faculties are to be spec- 
ially addressed and developed ? 

4. What is the true order and succession of studies ? 

5. What is the specific purpose and power of each faculty ? 

6. What are the various educational instrumentalities, and what exercises are 
most conducive to the training of each faculty ? 


These points were so presented as to demonstrate the important practical bear- 
ings of mental philosophy upon education, The philosophy of motive —of the 
desires, passions, and affections, — which God has implanted as the imnpelling forces 
of the human soul, was earnestly commended to the consideration of teachers. A 


brief sketch cannot do justice to this lecture, which was throughout one of fine 
thought and admirable expression, to which the attention of the audience was 
given most strictly, although the evening was the hottest of the season. 


On Wednesday morning, the Association met at nine o’clock. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. J. H. Smith, of Philadelphia, after which the Chair announced that 
reports of tie Normal School cause in the different States would be in order. On 
motion, these were limited in length to ten minutes. 

Massachusetts was first called for, and Rev. B. G. Northrop responded, stating 
that the Normal Schools of Massachusetts, having been long established, have 
been pursuing their course during the past year without any material change. The 
aggregate number of students has been greater than ever, being 430. Notwith- 
standing a small attempt on the part of a few to break down the Normal Schools 
of the State, the appropriations have been larger than before for the aid of the 
schools and for enlarging the schoo] buildings. 

New York was next called; Mr. Cochran, of the New York State Normal School 
at Albany, responded. That school has been in existence fifteen years, and has 
graduated 1,100 teachers, and is graduating annually more than ever before; the 
counties in the State are more generally represented. During the last term, every 
county in the State, except Kings and New York, was represented, both of them 
having institutions which are similar in their work. The average salaries are not 
sufficient, those of male graduates being only $431, and those of females only 
$276. The New York State Normal School graduates about seventy teachers 
annually. Of the last class of seventy, thirty-five were graduated. It is impossible 
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to supply the schools of the State with graduates. Those who enter the institution 
are sadly deficient in preparation, especially in the knowledge of the lower branches 
of spelling, reading, writing, and geography. 

Prof. D. N. Camp responded for Connecticut. The Normal School of Connec- 
ticut has existed ten years. The annual attendance is about one hundred and fifty ; 
but only a small portion receive a diploma. The regular course of instruction 
comprises three years. Special instruction is given as to the best manner of teach- 
ing. There have been pupils in that institution from every town in the State, and 
two-thirds of the towns in the State have teachers, graduates from the Normal 
School. These teachers are not always successful. They had applications for one 
hundred teachers last year, and could supply, of their own graduates, only twenty. 
The wages of teachers have been raised throughout the State, since the estahlish- 
ment of the Normal] School, and the business of teaching has become more perma- 
nent. About two-thirds of the graduates are females; these teach, on an average, 
two and a half years. Of the one hundred and forty graduates since the schoo] was 
established, one hundred and two are now teaching in the State. 


Mr. Tillinghast spoke for Rhode Island. The number of Normal School pupils 
is about seventy. The graduates last year were thirty. These graduates are 
sought for throughout the State. In Providence, more than two-thirds of the teach- 
ers are graduates, 

Mr. Holbrook, of Ohio, responded for Ohio. That State has no State Normal 
School, but the Southwest Normal School of Ohio is one now under the care of Mr, 
Holbrook himself. It has been highly successful. In the first year of the school 
there were sixty pupils, and now, at the end of five years, it has three hundred 
and seventy-five. There have been no graduates till this year, though many have 
gone out toteach. Of the graduates, all had taught one year or more. They had 
no Model School connected with the institution. 


Mr. McElligott thought the fact that a private institution, like that in Ohio, 
having succeeded so well, seemed to indicate that the patronage of a State was not 
needed. He was perfectly sure that a great end would be gained for education, 
when we come to the conclusion that our colleges must be our colleges, and not 
the colleges of the State. 

Prof. Phelps, of New Jersey, spoke for that State, referring first to the legislative 
action of the State, and particularly to the action of those who had opposed them 
last winter, by bringing in a bill to abolish all the Normal Schools of the Su:ate. 
That bill received only three votes, on the last eve of the session, those who voted 
thus, it was said, being highly exhilarated by liberal potations. He referred to the 
death of the late Paul Farnum, who, in his will, left, to the Normal School of New 
Jersey, an endowment of $20,000, the proceeds of which are to be perpetually de- 
voted to Normal Schools, The results of the school had been excellent. ‘Though 
the school is not a permanent State institution, five years more time has been 
granted, and, at the end of that time, there is no doubt, it will be made permanent. 

Mr. Wells, of Lowa, spoke of the school in that State which is at present flourish- 
ing. ‘They have a Model School and also Model classes. 

The subject of reports was then laid on the table. 

A very able paper on the subject, “Vormal Schools necessary to the Establishment 
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of a Profession of Teaching,” was read by Prof. Wickersham, Principal of the 
State Normal School of Pennsylvania. The position taken in support of his propo- 
sitions were: Ist. Teaching is not now a profession ; 2nd. Teaching has just claims 
to such a rank; 3rd. No agency, except Normal Schools, can constitute teaching a 
profession ; 4th. Normal Schools can effect this end. To show that teaching is 
not now a profession, the conditions and requirements of a profession were first 
considered. Among the requirements of a profession are a noble aim; its opera- 
tions must not be merely mechanical; it must. require a learned general education ; 
its nature must be such as to render special preparation necessary to succeed; it 
should have provided an authority competent to decide upon the qualifications of 
those who apply to become members, and there must be some common bond of 
union, and mutual recognition of claims to membership. 


Teaching may be made to fulfil all these conditions, and, judged by these facts, 
it has not, practically, scarcely any claim to that rank. There are, probably, 150,000 
teachers in the United States. How many of them will come up to those tests ? 
A proper answer would show how much teaching must change in order to become 
a learned profession. That teaching has just claims to the rank of a profession is 
easily shown. Jt has a noble aim. Man stands at the head of creation; and to 
enable him to fulfil his duties, and perfect his nature, he needs education. 


Teaching may be done scientifically. A science is a systematic arrangement of 
principles, and a work is done scientifically when it is done according to fixed laws, 
and in virtue of them. Fixed laws govern the relation of means to the end in edu- 
cation, and these may be learned and applied. Teaching has, therefore, a scientific 
basis, as truly as medicine, or agriculture, or law. The other points of the address 
were fully elaborated, and well established. In support of the proposition that 
Normal Schools can constitute teaching a profession, it was urged that nothing can 
be better calculated to ennoble the aim of the teacher than the Normal School ; for 
in such a school the profound philosophy that underlies teaching is exposed to the 
student, and he learns to appreciate the grandeur of the human soul, and the dig- 
nity of the work that purposes its culture. Therein he is made to see that 
the teacher’s work is a work of the highest art, and that the permanency of govern- 
ment, and the welfare of society depend upon right education. The Normal School 
will demonstrate that teaching is not a mere imitative art, but that it rests upon a 
scientific basis. It will there be shown that the teacher needs theory as well as 
practice, for, in the language of Blackstone, “ If practice be the whole he is taught, 
practice must also be the whole he will ever know; if he be instructed in the ele- 
ments and first principles upon which the rule of practice is founded, the least vari- 
ation from established precedents will totally distract and bewilder him.” 


It will be easy for the Normal School to require a learned general education as a 
pre-requisite before graduation. Without such schools there can be no hope for 
the establishment of a T'eacher’s Profession, and the next century will witness nearly 
the same chaotic condition of the elements which shall compose the profession of 
teaching which now exists. With Normal Schools, a nucleus of a profession could 
at once be formed, which, under proper encouragement, would grow, and result in 
building up an honorable profession. The number of Normal Schools must, there- 

Sore, be multiplied, and they must include in their courses the branches of a liberal 
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education, for they are to be prepared for all grades of schools. ‘They will need to 
teach how nature can be investigated in search of truth; how the truths thus ob- 
tained can be classified according to their logical relations; what powers the human 
mind possesses that can be educated ; what laws there are according to which such 
education must proceed; and how to adapt educational means to educational 
capabilities. 

Normal Schools should be allowed to grant diplomas with the usual honors and 
privileges. Though a diploma is nothing but a parchment, and a title is but a 
name, and true honor does not consist with either, yet justice for teachers requires 
that they should enjoy honors and titles honorably obtained, as much as others. 
They contribute to give character to the other professions, and place and power to 
their members; and, therefore, Normal Schools should be so organized as to 
bestow like advantages upon deserving teachers. A name must be given to the pro- 
fession ; and Prof. Wickersham closed by urging the inquiry whether this Associa- 
tion should not consider the conditions on which a diploma should be granted, and 
give the name of a degree, which it should be proper to confer. 

Mr. Edwards, of Missouri, reported resolutions in relation to the decease of Mr. 
Dana P. Colburn, which were seconded by Mr. Wells, of Chicago, and unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. Wells then offered an appropriate resolution in relation to the death of 
Father Peirce, which was seconded by B. G. Northrop and J. D. Philbrick, of 
Massachusetts, and unanimously adopted. 

At the close of the meeting, the committee on nomination of officers for the 
Association for the coming year then reported. 

The following are the names of the officers elect : 

President — Richard Edwards, of St. Louis. 

Vice Presidents — A. Crosby, of Massachusetts; D. H. Cochran, of New York ; 
J. M. B. Still, of Michigan; D. M. Camp, of Connecticut. 

Secretaries— D. H. Wells, of Iowa; T. D. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania ; 
P, J. Cheveau, Canada. 

Treasurer — E. A. Hewett. 

Counsellors — B. G. Northrop, of Massachusetts; A. 8. Welsh, of Michigan ; 
A. Holbrook, of Ohio; W. F. Phelps, of New Jersey; J. Ogden, of Minnesota ; 
J. Moor, of illinois. 

On motion, the Association then adjourned. 


THe NATIONAL TEACHER’S CONVENTION commenced on Wednesday afternoon. 
Mr. Bulkley, the President, called the meeting to order; and, after the constitu- 
tion had been read by the Secretary, and a local Secretary had been appointed in 
the person of Mr. Pomeroy, of Buffalo, he delivered the annual address. It occu- 
pied about half an hour, and was an able and earnest eulogy of the calling of the 
teachers. After the address,a handsome little boy appeared, and presented to 
Mr. Bulkley a beautiful bouquet, “with the love of the ladies of Buffalo.” This 
Mr. Bulkley received in a very neat impromptu speech. The flowers were from 
the garden of Mr. Coleman. Then came a pleasing interlude, in the shape of a 
song from several misses of Public School No. 10. 

Mr. Stone, of Indiana, moved that the address of the President be referred to a 
committee of three for publication, or otherwise. This was ordered; and the 
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Chair appointed Messrs. Stone, of Indiana, Crosby, of Mississippi, and Wells, of 
Illinois, as such committee. 

The President, at this point, read an invitation from the proprietor of the Metro- 
politan Theatre, for the members of the Association to witness the representation 
of “ Faustus,” offering them admittance at half price. This was unanimously laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, moved the appointment of a committee of seven, 
for the nomination of officers. Carried ; and the Chair asked time before he named 
the committee. 

Mr. Phelps, of New Jersey, called attention to the Journal of Education, con- 
ducted by Hon. Henry Barnard. He said that the periodical was constantly los- 
ing money, although it was the best educational journal in the land. He offered 
some resolutions expressing appreciation of the journal, and a determination to 
sustain it, which, after a long debate, were carried. 

At 5 o’clock, the Convention adjourned, to allow the American Normal School 
Association to finish its business, 

In the evening, the American Hall was well filled, notwithstanding the trop- 
ical heat of the weather. Professor Edward North, of Hamilton College, lectured 
on “ The Scholarship of Shakspeare.” 


The object of the lecture was to disprove the idea that the mighty genius of Shak- 
speare was not indebted, for any of its glory, to classical or literary acquirements. 

Professor North first showed that, from the position of Shakspeare’s family, a 
respectable education must, almost of necessity, have been given to the young poet. 
The mystery that enshrouds the youth of the great bard, was penetrated as much 
as might be, for a substantiation of this idea. 

Perhaps the strongest proof that Shakspeare was, to some extent, a classical scholar, 
was found in his selection of themes, and in the style of his treatment of them. 
No English author is more persistent, and, at the same time, felicitous in his use 
of classic fable and imagery. 

After this lecture, Mr. Chester, of Buffalo, read his new poem, entitled “ The 
Gods,” which was well received. 

On Thursday morning, a great deal of miscellaneous business was to be disposed 
of. The subject, “ Oral Instruction, and the True Use of Text Books,” was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Ansorge, of Massachusetts; Stowits, of Batavia; Sawyer, of 
South Carolina; Stone, of Massachusetts; Greenleaf, of Kentucky; Northrop, of 
Massachusetts ; Marvin, of Ohio; Webster, of Rochester ; McJilton, of Maryland. 


After the discussion, a recess was taken; at the expiration of which, Mr, Ed- 
wards, of St. Louis, gave an interesting address : subject, “ Our professional ances- 
try.” The address was listened to with profound attention, and a copy requested 
for publication, 

The closing scene of the forenoon was the presentation of a bouquet from the 
ladies of Buffalo to Mr. Phelps, ex-President of the Normal School Association. 

Mr. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, presented the bouquet on behalf of the ladies, which 
was happily responded to by Mr. Phelps. 

In the afternoon, there was a discussion on “ Adult Education,” and a Lecture 
by Mr. W. H. Wells, of Chicago, on “ T'he Philosophy of Education.” 
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In the evening, Professor E. L. Youmans, of New York, delivered a lecture 
before a good audience. 

The morning session on Friday was opened with prayer. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion relating to the place where the next meeting should be held, Mr. Richards, 
of Washington, read a paper on a phonetic alphabet. He showed himself an ear- 
nest advocate of both phonetics and phonography. Mr. Richards closed by offer- 
ing the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That this Association entertains a favorable opinion of the efforts being 


made to secure an universal alphabetic notation, based upon the phonetic elements 
of our language. 


Resolved, That we will appoint a standing committee annually, whose duty it 
will be to examine all schemes of phonetic representation; correspond with, and 
call to their aid such persons and scholars as feel an interest in this subject, and 
make an annual report of the progress and state of the reform. 

A debate followed, participated in by Messrs. Stowitts, of New York ; Griswold, 
of Illinois; Richards, of Washington, D. C.; Cruikshank, of Albany; Wells, of 
Illinois; McJilton, of Maryland; and Philbrick, of Boston. The majority of the 
speakers were in favor of the resolutions, which were laid on the table, for hearing 
an Essay, by Mr. Kneeland, of Massachusetts, on the “ T'eacher and his Work.” 

The afternoon session opened with the presentation, by Mr. White, of Chicago, 
of the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That this Association recognizes a thorough and —— system of 
physical culture, as the only basis for the full and complete development of our 
mental and moral faculties; and that any system of instruction which does not 


actively ip ped the importance of physical education fails in accomplishing the 


great ends of education. 


Resolved, That we urge upon School Committees and others in charge of public 
instruction, the propriety of introducing into all our schools, by positive enactment, 
the careful observance, on the part of teachers, of a system of school room gym- 
nastics, adapted to the wants of all grades of pupils. 

In the debate which ensued on this interesting topic, speeches were made by 
Messrs. Lambert, of New York; Fuller, of Massachusetts; Greenleaf, of New 
York ; and Weston, of Maine. The general mind of the meeting seemed to be in 
favor of the resolutions; but they were laid on the table for further discussion, 

On motion, the names of Dr. William Reynolds, of Iowa City, and of David 
Mills, of Canada West, were referred to the Board of Directors, with a view to 
their election as honorary members. 

Councillors were elected from the States of Maine, Michigan, and Maryland, as 
follows, respectively : Edward P. Weston, E. Danforth, and John Basle. 


A paper on school reports, and school statistics, prepared by Mr. C. S. Pennell, 
of St. Louis, was read by Mr. Stone, of Illinois. It discussed the best modes of 
obtaining complete statistics of our school system, and also what those statistics 
should be. Mr. McJilton, of Baltimore, made an explanation in reference to an 
apparent injustice done to the schools of that city. He referred to a misrepre- 
sentation in regard to these very schools, in the last great speech of Charles Sum- 
ner, and expressed his determination to see justice done to the South. This 
brought out quite a little sectional scene, all, however, conducted with good feel- 
ing. 
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The President then introduced J. W. Hoyt, Esq.,of Wisconsin, Editor of the 
Wisconsin Farmer, and Secretary of the State Agricultural Society, who read an 
essay on the “ Special Educational Needs of the American People.” 

EveEntnG Session. A large audience assembled in American Hall. The resolu- 
tions offered by Mr. Richards were, with a slight modification, adopted. Mr. 
Stone, of Illinois, reported the following resolutions, which were adopted : 


Resolved, That we recognize, in the principle of association, an element of power 
and influence, and that, in its application to the purposes of education, reform, and 
progress, and as understood by this Association, we confidently anticipate great 
good to the cause of sound learning throughout the country. 


Resolved, That we feel the necessity and great importance of a national system 
of statistics, and that we recommend correspondence with the several school de- 
partments of the State and principal cities of the Union, with reference to the 
attainment of this end. 


Resolved, That a bureau of statistics is most important in carrying forward the 
work which we have initiated, and that such a department would exert a powerful 
influence in promoting the cause of popular education throughout the country, 
giving unity, imparting strength, and harmonizing efforts in the several depart- 
ments of learning. 


Resolved, That intellectual culture and physical development, are not of them- 
selves sufficient to prepare us for the mission of life, and the high ends of creation, 
but that the culture of the heart, and the education of the moral and religious ele- 
ments of our being, are indispensable to our highest happiness, and the greatest 
good of the race. 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors be instructed to memorialize Congress, 
and urge upon that body the necessary action to secure the object aforesaid. 


Resolved, That the foregoing views and principles, as expressed in the Presi- 
dent’s address, have a direct and practical bearing upon the progress of education, 
and the prosperity, perpetuity, and glory of the Republic. 

Mr. Clark and the Twilight Serenaders favored the assembly with some songs. 

The subject of “ Physical Education” created a lively and interesting debate, 
in which Messrs. Richards, of Washington, Grosvenor, and General Oliver, from 
Massachusetts, participated. 

The President read a communication from A. Miller, Professor in the Wesleyan 
University of Iowa, offering a premium of a lot of land, in that State, for the best- 
written tract on “ The Condition of the Poor in Large Cities, and the effect on their 
Moral and Social Condition by relieving their Temporal Wants.” 


Dr. McJilton, of Baltimore, delivered a lecture on “ T'he Importance of the 
Teacher's Profession in a National View.” 


The address showed the gentleman to be a genuine, conservative, Union-loving 
son of Maryland. He set forth the absolute necessity for the maintenance of our 
republican form of government. In fact, the burden of his discourse consisted in 
a thorough consideration and enforcement of this wholesome doctrine. With the 
teachers of America, he contended, rests in great degree the political future of the 
country. The Teachers’ Association, he said, should have two ends in view ; — first, 
the arranging of means for the thorough education of the nation; second, the pro- 
curement of governmental codperation in the accomplishing of this end. He 
claimed that the teacher of American youth has a duty to perform, involving high 
responsibilities, shared by teachers of no other nation. To meet these responsibil- 
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ities, he bespoke the best and noblest efforts of every man and woman of the Associa- 
tion. ‘Labor in union, and union in labor,” he recommended as a motto. 

Mr. Richards thanked the doctor for the address, asked for a copy of it; and Mr. 
Clark sang, “The world will be the better for it.” 

At this point, a hearty vote of thanks was tendered to Prof. Clark, Prof. Baker, 
and the Twilight Serenaders, for their musical donations to the Association. 

Prof. Pelton, of California, was called upon, and spoke briefly of the school sys- 
tem of his State. He gave an interesting account of the establishment of the first 
free Public School ten years ago, in that State, of which he was a teacher. There 
are now 900 teachers in the State. 

Mr. Sawyer, of South Carolina, reported from that State. Owing to the lateness 
of the hour, the further call for reports from States was suspended. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, presented Resolutions of thanks to all who had, 
in one way or another, assisted the Association, which were cheerfully passed. 

The President then made his farewell address and resigned his seat to Hon. J. D. 
Philbrick, his successor, who responded appropriately. 

Professor Baker played “ Home, sweet Home,” and the Convention adjourned 
after singing Old Hundred. 


COMMENCEMENTS have taken place within the past months at the University of 
the Pawific, California, June 14; Antioch College, June 20; Amherst College, 
June 27; Brown University, July 11; New York Free Academy, July 17; Harvard, 
July 18; Yale, July 26; Dartmouth, July 26; Williams College, August 1; Uni- 
versity of Vermont, August 1; Waterville, August 8; Middlebury College, August 
9; Norwich University, Vermont, August 16. 

Meetincs or State Teacners’ Associations have been held in Ohio, at New- 
ark, July 6; Missouri, St. Louis, July 10-12; Alabama, Talladega, July 17; 
New Hampshire, Manchester, July 31; Wisconsin, Milwaukee, August 1-4; 
Pennsylvania, Greensburg, August 7-9; Vermont, St. Johnsbury, August 14; 
Michigan, Ypsilanti, August 21-24; Iowa, Tipton, August 28; Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Bristol, September 7. 

THe ANNUAL ScHooL EXAMINATIONS AND EXHIBITIONS IN BosToN AND 
Vicinity were held during the first three weeks of July; and, according to the 
reports of newspapers and interested visitors, have given general satisfaction. 
Owing to the fact that several exhibitions came off at the same time, we could 
attend only seven during a fortnight. We do not overlook local or general faults 
and shortcomings, many of which are known to teachers, committees, or parents, 
yet cannot be avoided or amended all at once; neither has our German high ideal 
of a good school been lowered by having come in contact with American business- 
life; but we would ask our fellow citizens, native or adopted, who speak slightly 
and disparagingly of our Common Schools, to point out a country in which the 
schools rest on a more general, firmer, and safer foundation, enjoy a warmer and 
stronger codperation of State, church, and family, and have grown more steadily 
within the last thirty years, than in America, and especially Massachusetts. The 
Common School in Europe is, at the present day, either the submissive servant of 
the church, or a powerless tool in the hand of government, or, as is the case in 
Prussia, a beggar at the throne of “ His Majesty,” at the feet of “ His Holiness,” 
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the court of the aristocracy, and the lowly door of the humble parent. Americans, 
who generally and in general terms laud Prussian schools, are just as far from the 
truth as Germans who reject our common institutions of learning without due 
examination and a proper knowledge of our school laws. 


The last Annual Report of the School Committee of Boston is a noble document 
in every respect. The special report of the committee, and the quarterly reports of 
the superintendent are frank, progressive, and instructive. The description of the 
dedication of the Lincoln Grammar Schoolhouse, on September 17th, and of the 
Annual Schooi Festival on July 26th, 159, will be valuable to many. On subse- 
quent pages are given the School Laws, vr all the provisions of the Constitution, 
and General Statutes relating to schools; the Rules of the School Committee and 
Regulations of the Schools ; and Organization of the Public Schools. There were, 
at the close of the last financial year, in the Boston Public Schools, 29,491 scholars, 
13,141 of whom belonged to the Primary Departments; the salaries of teachers 
amounted to $271,236; incidental expenses, $50,212; rate per scholar, $12.61. 

The public exhibitions of this year were concluded by the sixty-seventh annual 
festival, or the third musical festival held at the Music Hall, on July 25th. The 
scene, presented by the twelve hundred children who composed the choir, was one 
of rare beauty and attractiveness. The speeches were, fortunately, short. The 
singing was far better than on the two former occasions, owing to the fact that the 
programme had been made out eight months before, thus giving the teachers ample 
time for a thorough drill. The old German choral “ Wachet auf, ruft uns die 
Stimme,” erroneously ascribed to Moses Mendelssohn, and the “Gloria” from Mo- 


zart’s Twelfth Mass, were given with great power and excellent effect. The pre- 
sentation of bouquets to the medal scholars, by the Mayor, and singing of Old 
Hundred, concluded the exercises, 


Our State NorMat ScwHoots have had their semi-annual examinations and 
exhibitions, all of which, according to reports, have been highly satisfactory. At 
the Framingham school, the graduating class consisted of fourteen young ladies; 
the next two classes contain sixty ladies, and twenty-five or thirty more will be 
admitted in September. Mr. George N. Bigelow, Principal of this school, says : 
“ We do not send out large classes, because we feel bound to ‘sift’ them, in order 
to obtain a good quality. The influence of one good teacher is better than that 
of ten poor ones.” The graduating class made the Principal a present of a very 
valuable writing-case. Miss Hoyt, one of the assistant teachers, has resigned her 
situation, and accepted the Principalship of the Grammar School for Girls in Chel- 
sea. Salary $800. On July 11th, the Alumni held their ninth biennial conven- 
tion, and were addressed by their former Principal, Rev. Mr. Stearns, of the 
Albany Female Seminary, Mr Bigelow, and others. Resolutions were passed in 
memory of Horace Mann and Father Peirce. At Bridgewater, there were 84 
students during the last term; of which 8 young women and 23 young men grad- 
vated, on July 24th. The prospect is good for a large class to enter the school in 
September. Mr. Conant, the Principal, has tendered his resignation, on account 
of ill health. He has purchased a residence in Grantville, and hopes to regain his 
strength by engaging in the “ primitive employment of man.” He carries with him 
the best wishes of those who have been connected with him as pupils, and the 
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respect and good-will of the citizens. On the evening previous to the close of the 
last term, those who have attended the school since his connection with it, pre- 
sented him with a purse containing nearly two hundred dollars in gold pieces, as a 
testimonial of the high regard entertained for him. Since his connection with this 
school, 419 pupils have attended the institution; and of this number, 291 have 
graduated. The whole number of pupils received into the school since its com- 
mencement in 1840, is 1,202; that of graduates is 799. The convention of grad- 
uates is held biennially, and came off July 25th. The attendance was unusually 
large. The address was made by Hon. John A. Goodwin, a former member of the 
school. After the usual dinner at the Town Hall, the members were addressed by 
Mr. Richard Edwards of St. Louis, on the life and character of Horace Mann; 
by Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton, on the character and labors of Father 
Peirce; and by Mr. John Kneeland of Roxbury on the life of Dana P. Colburn. 
—— The Salem Normal School had its examination on July 25th and 26th. De- 
grees were conferred on 27 ladies, members of the senior class. Remarks were 
made by Messrs. David H. Mason, Rev. A. H. Quint, and G. B. Emerson, of the 
Board of Education, Richard Edwards of St. Louis, former Principal of the school, 
and John A. Goodwin, Speaker of the House of Representatives. The second tri- 
ennial convention of the graduates and members took place on July 27th. The 
programme for the exercises was as follows: Meeting of the Graduates and Pupils, 
at 9.30 A. M, Normal Hall; Hymn; Reading of the Scriptures, and Prayer; 
Address of Welcome, by Miss C. J. Cole, of Salem; Song; Class Meetings, etc. ; 
Collation at noon. Public Meeting, 2.30 P. M., at Crombie-st. Church; Hymn; 
Triennial Report by the Principal; Essay by Miss E. W. Poole, of Keene, N. H. ; 
Poem, by Miss L. Kingman, of West Bridgewater; Song; Address by Richard 
Edwards, Esq., of St. Louis; Hymn, Prayer, Doxology, and Benediction. 

PERSONAL. — Prof. John Ogden of Ohio, author of “The Science of Education 
and Art of Teaching,” has been appointed Primcipal of the newly-established State 
Normal school of Minnesota. A noble daughter of Hungary, Emilia Kossuth 
Zulaysky, sister of Kossuth, died in New York, and was buried on July Ist in 
Greenwood Cemetery. Rev. Dr. Goodwin has resigned the Presidency of 
Trinity College, Hartford, and will probably accept an appointment as Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Prof. Haven, formerly of the Michigan State 
University, has been elected President of the Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Illinois. Rev. R. P. Dunn, Professor in Brown University, has been chosen to 
filla newly-established Professorship of English Literature and Elocution in Prince- 
ton College. Father Wiget, who caused the troubles in the Eliot School, Bos- 
ton, last year, has been dismissed from the pastorate o! St. Mary’s Church, and 
will become President of the Loyala Jesuit College at Baltimore. Bishop Fitz- 
patrick would have removed him long ago, being opposed to his course; but Father 
Wiget is a Jesuit, and the bishop had no direct contro! over him. Rev. J. B. 
Pratt has been appointed Resident Editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
in place of A. J. Craig, resigned. Hon. Edward P. Weston, State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, succeeds Darius Forbes in the editorial management of the Maine 
Teacher. Thomas D. Adams, just returned from a two years’ residence in 
Europe, has been appointed Principal of the High School in Newton, Mass. Mr. 
A. was formerly Principal of the Framingham High School. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Massacnusetts. — Mr. James K. Lombard, late principal of the Court Street 
Grammar School, Springfield, has been elected teacher of the English Department 
at the High School, Worcester. The Worcester “ High School Thesaurus” con- 
tains a catalogue of that school for the year 1860-61, according to which, the 
school contains at present 208 scholars. The past and present members of the 
Plymouth High School had a very pleasant reiinion at their old seat of learning on 
July 31. The religious and earnest part of the festival was held in the Unitarian 
Church, and the social and mirthful part came off in the evening, at Davis Hall. 

At the annual visit of the Governor and Council to the State Reform School 
at Westboro’, several things were discovered which were not proper. Not having 
time to investigate the matter then, a committee was appointed to visit the school 
again. A report appeared in which the officers and trustees of the institution are 
charged to have acted improperly, and in which the committee recommend imme- 
diate and thorough redrganization of the government of the institution. This re- 
port has been answered by a“ Statement of the Trustees of the Reform School,” 
in which the trustees justify themselves and the officers of the school. We do not 
know, yet, which party is in the right, but we do know that large and isolated State 
or City institutions, when once firmly established, are apt to become “ fixed facts,” 
and evils may grow up undisturbed for years, which could not exist for a month in 
a Public School. In one of these institutions, not a thousand miles from Boston, all 
the pupils were lately deprived, for some weeks, of an important branch of instruc- 
tion, because three of the pupils had been disobedient! Dr. S. G. Howe, in an 
open letter to the Governor, declares himself in favor of a dissolution of the school, 
and recommends that the boys be distributed in families, sent to the Public Schools, 
and that their guardians be compens@ted, in part, by an appropriation. He be- 
lieves that the teaching, example, and government of the few teachers and over- 
seers is not strong enough to counterbalance or annihilate the aggregate amount of 
ignorance, perversion, and vice, of hundreds of neglected, or vicious boys, who live 
together, and come in daily contact with each other. 

Mating. — John L. Shorey of Boston has presented to the town of Jonesboro’, his 
native place, nearly five hundred volumes of Sargent’s Standard Readers, in pro- 
portion suitable to the use of every scholar in town. 

Tue Vermont School Journal, in its August number, contains an engraving of 


Glenwood Ladies’ Seminary, which has recently been repaired and enlarged. Mr. 
Orcutt is Proprietor and Principal. 


RuovE Istanp. — We learn, from the Quarterly Report of Rev. Daniel Leach, 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Providence, that there are, in that city now, 22 
Primary Schools, with 3,140 pupils and 48 teachers; 18 Intermediate, with 1,973 
pupils and 38 teachers; 7 Grammar, and 43 teachers; and 1 High School, with 8 
permanent teachers and 272 pupils. Fine progress has been made in vocal music, 
The proportion of pupils of the High School and Grammar Schools who can read 
music at sight is rapidly increasing, and a much greater interest is felt on the sub- 
ject than at any previous term. 
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Connecticut. — The annual examination of the Normal School at New Britain 
took place on July 16th and 17th. The closing exercises were held and the 
diplomas presented on the 18th. The meeting of the State Association was to 
take place at New Haven, but has been postponed, because at a late day the 
teachers of the city were given to understand that they could not attend the meet- 
ing unless they would make up the time by continuing their schools during the 
days of July. 


New York. —A meeting was held at Aurora, on July 30th, to congratulate 
the venerable Salem Town, that, in his eighty-second year, with unclouded intel- 
lect, he was spared to see the great progress of learning among the masses of the 
people —a career of education whose beginning he may be said to have witnessed. 
Town’s Analysis of the English Language, and other valuable educational treatises 
by Dr. Town, are known wherever there are schoolhouses, and the occasion was 
one, therefore, of no ordinary interest. Letters regretting their inability to be 
present were received from Hon. Millard Fillmore, Hon Edward Everett, and 
Hon. Wm. H. Seward. Twelve boys made an attempt to escape from the 
House of Refuge at Rochester, on June 3. They had broken two iron grates, and 
crawled through the sewer. Five succeeded in getting a few hours’ liberty, but 
were pursued and recaptured during the day. The others were extricated from 
their uncomfortable position, some of them so much exhausted that medical treat- 
ment was necessary to restore them. Some trouble has been caused, in New 
York city, by the dismissal of nine Protestant teachers from Fourth Ward School. 
An investigation has been going on, but we have not heard of its result. The 
closing exercises of the thirty-second term of the State Normal School were held 
at Albany, on July 12. Seventeen young ladies, and eighteen young gentlemen, 
graduated. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — A school director (?) at Janesville has been arrested for tak- 
ing away a Bible from a school teacher, tearing the book in pieces, throwing the 
leaves upon the floor, and trampling upon them. The outrageous act was perpe- 
trated during school hours, and caused great indignation among the people. —— 
The Revised Penal Code, passed by the last session of the Legislature, makes all 
persons who speak loosely or profanely of God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, or Bible, 
liable to an indictment for blasphemy, the penalty for which is a fine not exceed- 
ing one hundred dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding three months, or both, at 
the discretion of the court. The Pennsylvania School Journal, edited by 
Thomas H. Burrowes, commences its ninth volume with the July number. This is 
the oldest of the five school journals now published in that State. Its editor is an 
old veteran in the cause of education, who understands to make his journal valu- 
able. It is published at Lancaster. ‘Terms, $1 a year. 


Onto, — A splendid gold watch and chain have been presented to Rachel J. 
Medkirk, teacher inthe fourteenth District School of Cincinnati, in appreciation of 
her heroic conduct during the tornado of May 21st. Accompanying the testimo- 
nial was the freedom of twenty-one railroad lines. The Southwestern State 
Normal School at Lebanon, Warren County, is doing a good work. We learn, 
from its fifth annual catalogue, that there are 11 instructors; and that, during the 
year, 250 male and 125 female pupils were enrolled in the Normal department. 
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—— The last annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Convention, at Newark, has 
been very successful in all respects. The publication of the Journal has been trans- 
ferred to F. W. Hurtt & Co. The Association has no further responsibility in its 
management. Its publishers agree to pay the Association ten per cent. of all 
receipts from subscriptions over $1,500, and to publish its official notices. A full 
settlement of all the financial affairs of the Association has not been effected yet ; 
but may be reached within a year. Some speeches contained pretty hard hits at 
the recent legislature, and its repeal of the library law. We think the teachers 
will take care that the members of their next legislature will not regard teachers 
as their natural enemies. [Resolutions were passed in memory of Horace Mann 
and others. The next meeting will be held at Elyria from July 2 to 4. 


INDIANA. — During July, last year, Professor Baldwin addressed audiences at 
Kokomo on the subject of Normal Schools. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the propriety of an effort to establish one at that place. The report being 
favorable, an organization was effected, and Professor Baldwin, who was then 
teaching a Normal Institute at Burnettsville, received an invitation to remove to 
Kokomo. He accepted, and with him went the whole institute. The winter 
term of this State Normal School opened at Kokomo on the fifth of December. 
An examination of the school in the first days of March awakened such an inter- 
‘est in this school, that subscriptions were obtained, a lot was purchased, and on it 
a building erected for the use of the Intermediate Department. During the sec- 
ond term, which closed in August, 275 students attended the school. The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and others who have visited the institution, de- 


clare themselves highly gratified. Encouraged by this, a plan fora new Nor- 
mal School building has been agreed upon; and the contract for its erection is 
made. It will be three stories high, besides the basement, and sixty by seventy 
feet in its ground dimensions. Mr. J. Baldwin has started a semi-monthly journal, 


“ The Normal,” the first number of which is promising, and from it we have taken 
the preceding intelligence. 


ILLINoIs. — A Convention of the friends of practical, especially agricultural, edu- 
cation was held in July at Bloomington, with a view to the establishment of an 
Agricultural Seminary in that State. Mr. C. T. Chase, of Chicago, made a report 
of his travels and personal observations among the embryo schools of our country, 
and gave a description of the Smithsonian Institution, the Agriculwral College 
at Blacensburgh, Md., the Farm or Reform Schools in the Eastern States, the Law- 
rence Scientific School at Cambridge, the Polytechnic College of Philadelphia, 
and the Michigan and Iowa Agricultural Colleges. Some steps have been taken 
to open such a college in Chicago, and, in a few years, a large institution may be 
in existence, if prominent men of the State act harmoniously. 


Iowa. — A schoolhouse at Marion, Lyme county, was struck by lightning last 
July, and three, out of seven children, were instantly killed. The other four, with 
Miss Kellogg, the teacher, were knocked senseless. The annual examination and 
exhibition of the Normal Department and of the Model School attached to it, 
were held during the last week of June, and have given perfect satisfaction. This 
Normal School is a branch or department of the State University, which was estab- 
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lished about seven years ago. Owing to mismanagement, the other branches have 
never been in a flourishing state. ‘The university has now its third corps of trus- 
tees, its third corps of professors, and its prospective number of students, except 
as far as the Normal and Model Schools are concerned, which always have been 
full. 


According to a statement in the T'oronto Journal of Education, there are four 
million students, and one hundred and fifty thousand teachers in the Public Schools 
of the United States. There is one student for every five persons. In Great 
Britain, there is one student to every eight persons. In France, one to every ten. 


ENGLAND. — The installation of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, as Rector of 
the Edinburgh University, took place on April 19th. Lord Brougham has been 
elected Chancellor of that University, and President of the Philosophical Institu- 
tion, Edinburgh, which latter office has been rendered vacant by the death of Lord 
Macaulay. 


IRELAND. — The official reply of Mr. Cardwell, to the Irish Roman Catholic 
prelates, has since been made public, and from which we quote some extracts. 


“Tn Ireland, Parliament assigns a considerable sum to the purpose of national 
education ; and, as this sum is drawn from taxes contributed by all, so it is devoted 
to an — in which all are equally concerned, the institution and maintenance 
of schools, where an excellent instruction is offered equally to every denomination 
of Christians. In the benefits conferred by such an application of the public 
money, the Roman Catholics largely participate. Of the total number of 5,335 
schools mentioned in the last report of the commissioners, as in connexion with the 
board in March, 1858, and educated in the whole 569,900 pupils, 3,683 schools 
were under Roman Catholic patrons, and 481,000 pupils belonged to the Roman 
Catholic Church; of every 100 pupils in attendance, 84 were Roman Catholics; of 
the teachers of all classes in the service, 80 in every 100 were Roman Catholics; 
of every £100 paid to those teachers, £80 were paid to Roman Catholics, 


“In the schools of which the patrons are Roman Catholics, the religious instruc- 
tion is Roman Catholic; while, in all the schools vested in the National Board, 
Roman Catholic pastors have free access before and after school hours — for the 
purpose of giving instruction — to the pupils of their own church. 


“ For this instruction, every facility is offered. All the State requires is, that, 
during schoo! hours, a good education, open to all Christians, should be given ; and 
that no child should, at any time, be required to receive, or be present at, any 
religious instruction of which his parents or guardians disapprove. 


“ This system has now been in operation nearly thirty years. It has educated a 
whole generation, and is universally admitted to have conferred the greatest bene- 
fits upon the population of Ireland. Its maintenance must ever be an object of the 


utmost interest to a government anxious to promote the welfare and happiness of 
the Irish people. 


“In replying, therefore, to the memorial of the Irish Roman Catholic arch- 
bishops and bishops, Her Majesty’s government desire, in the first instance, to ex- 
press, in the plainest terms, their steadfast adherence to the principles on which the 
national system of education has been created. Those principles were clearly laid 
down by the Earl of Derby, then Secretary for Ireland, in the well-known letter 
addressed by him to the Duke of Leinster in the year 1831. ‘They secure to the 
clergy their legitimate right of conveying religious instruction to the mem’ ers of 
their respective churches, while, at the same time, they sustain the just inde- 
pendence of the laity, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant. They have been 
repeatedly and deliberately considered in Parliament, and constitute the recognized 
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conditions on which education in Ireland receives assistance from the State.” — 
Journal of Education, Upper Canada. 


Crime IN ENGLAND. — The judicial statistics of England and Wales for the year 
1859 have just been published, and they afford the London journals a fruitful sub- 
ject of remark. It appears that there are in the kingdom no less than 39,530 pro- 
fessional thieves ; 37,688 suspected persons constantly under the eye of the police ; 
and 23,352 vagrants having no visible means of support, or, in all, 104,985 crimi- 
nals at large. These figures make little impression on the mind, as they are written 
on paper; but if the readers will imagine the whole of them brought together, as 
one of the London journals suggests, he will get an idea of the number of depre- 
dators at whose mercy the subjects of her Britannic majesty hold their property 
and lives. Organized in military fashion, they would make more than seventy 
regiments of the line; placed together in a row, they would extend over twenty miles 
of ground, and a good walker would require four or five hours of steady walking to 
inspect the troop. Their direct cost to society, supposing each man to consume 
two hundred dollars’ worth of value a year, is over $10,000,000. But this is only 
a part of the expense to which society is put on their account. The police and 
constabulary forces are supported mainly to watch over their delinquencies; and 
the greater part of the prison and judicial expenditures have the same origin. 
Putting these together, it is estimated that the rogues cost the United Kingdom 
about $150,000,000, or about double the sum spent upon the royal navy. A 
cargo of 237 tons of human bones from Sevastopol has arrived in England. They 
are to be used for manure !! 


GrRMANY. — April 19th was observed by the Protestants of the whole country 
as a tercentenary celebration of the death of the great reformer, Melancthon. An 
account before us says that all party differences seemed to have ceased, in order to 
praise, with one accord, the merits of the great theologian of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Foundations of Melancthon monuments were laid with great solemnity at 
Wittemberg, where he worked so long and so successfully as the teacher of Europe, 
and at Bretten, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, where he was born. The great- 
est scientific honor that France can offer to a foreigner is an election to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences as an Associate Member, of whom there can be but eight in 
number. Christian Gottfried Ehrenberg, the German naturalist and microscopist, 
has recently been elected to fill the place left vacant by Humboldt. Ehren- 
berg was born at Delitzsch in 1795. He studied first at Schulpforte; then at the 
University of Leipzic, where he devoted himself to theology for a short time, but 
abandoned it for medicine. He completed his course at Berlin, and, in 1818, pub- 
lished a work in which he described two hundred and forty-eight species of cryp- 
togamous plants which he had found around Berlin, sixty-two of which had before 
been unknown. In 1820, he was appointed, by the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
to make a scientific journey to Egypt. He occupied six years in exploring the 
productions of Egypt, Nubia and Arabia. Upon his return to Berlin, he became 
Extraordinary Professor of Medicine in the University in that city, which appoint- 
ment was changed to that of Ordinary Professor in 1839. In 1829, heaccompanied 
Alexander von Humboldt in his expedition to the Ural and Altai mountains, during 
which he commenced his wonderful series of microscopic investigations. He has 
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almost created a scientific knowledge of the infusoria. Some of his statements have 
been questioned, but his works are of great interest and value, after making all al- 
lowance for mistakes, both of investigation and opinion. 

EpvcaTION IN CHILI, for a population of 1,500,000 inhabitants, stands thus, 
counting all schools: 226 Private Schools, with 6,807 scholars; 561 free, (State 
and city,) with 27,914 scholars; 50 Private High Schools, with 3,580 scholars; 59 
Public High Schools, with 2,140 scholars; total children at school, 40,441. The 
outlay from city and State funds for this object is $2,367.01 per annum. 


EDUCATION IN JaFrNA.— Rev. M. D. Sanders, Missionary at Batticotta, Cey- 
lon, gives the following interesting facts: —“ Our schools are scattered over a sur- 
face whose population is about 140,000. Within our mission field there are: 
1, Schools supported by the American Board, 47, with 1,336 boys, and 420 girls. 
2. Heathen Schools, 119, with 2,507 pupils, including four girls. 3. Roman 
Catholic Schools, 7, with 243 boys and 7 girls. 4. Christian Schools not sup- 
ported by the mission, 9, with 215 pupils, 37 of whom are girls, There is, besides 
these, one Female Boarding School at Oodooville, and one Theological Training 
Institution at Batticotta. 

Our readers will find in the pages of advertisements a communication about the 
Pemberton Square School for Young Ladies, under the direction of Rev. George 
Gannett. Considerable changes for the better have been made since the close of 
the last term; and we are told that it is the principal’s intention to make his 
school second to none. Another advertisement of Cyrus G. Cooke calls the 
readers’ attention to Bartholomew’s Drawing Cards and Books, which are, already, 
so favorably known to many. The October number will contain an account of 
the proceedings at the last meeting of the American Institute for Instruction. 














BOOK NOTICES. 


IntRopucToRY CouRsE oF NATURAL PHILOsopuy. For the use of Schools and 
Academies. Edited from Ganot’s Popular Physics, by WiLL1AM G. Peck, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Columbia College. New York: A. 8S. Barnes 
& Burr, 1860. Boston: Brown & Taggard. 

This book is a free translation of a work which has been recently published in 
France, and occupies a middle-ground between the elementary and the higher 
treatises on mechanics. We are glad to see that quite a number of explanations 
and illustrations run in a different channel from what we are accustomed to find 
in similar school books; and believe that some of these innovations are decided 
improvements. The topics are treated ably and very fully; but are not free from 
some errors of omission and commission. In chapter iv., for instance, stopped 
organ-pipes and brass instruments are not mentioned at all; the terms “ high” 
and “ low,” when applied to tones, would have been more popular than “ acute” 
and “grave; ” and the remark on the gamut (p. 170) leads to the inference that 
ut (do) is A, re is B, and mi, C. The illustrations are exceedingly well executed 
and carefully chosen; but we hope the old-fashioned French watering-tub, on page 
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146, will give way, in a second edition, to an American engraving of a modern fire- 
engine. We recommend this work highly to teachers and scholars. 


PracticaL CouRsE OF INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, se args on School Princi- 
ples. By Curistian H. HonMANN. 4 Numbers. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Four excellent little books, which, for their progressive exercises, and the cir- 
cumspect selection of pieces, will be liked by pupils and teachers. The four parts 
are designed respectively for younger, middle, higher, and highest classes, 


A Knyow.epGe or Livine THtncs, with the Laws of their Existence. By A. 
N. Bett, A. M., M. D. New York: Bailliere Brothers, 1860. 


The author, who is fond of physiological studies, and has had abundant opportu- 
nity to promote them, desires to inculcate that knowledge of living things which is 
of utility in all departments of human industry. We give the contents of the 
twenty-two chapters, and will only say that wé have read selected sections of this 
volume with much interest. “The kingdom of nature; of the properties of mat- 
ter; of inorganic bodies; air, water, the earth, life; diversities of development, 
protophy tes, the thallophytes, the acrogens, flowering pla ts ; monstr: sities ; tran- 
sition of matter; the protozoa; the consummation of organic development; the 
functions of the organs; aliment and digestion; circulation of the blood; respira- 
tion ; functions of the senses; our functions and faculties; the sum of life. The 
text is illustrated by numerous plates, some of which are colored. 


Easy Lessons IN ARITHMETIC, upon the Inductive Method, adapted to the best 
Mode of Instruction in Primary Schools. By James 8, Eaton, M. A. Bos- 
ton: Brown & Taggard, 1860. 


An excellent publication, whose course, method, variety of material and illus- 
trations, commend themselves at once to our favor. The twenty lines of sugges- 
tions on the second page reveal some important mysteries to many a beginning 
teacher. Only one point is not clear to us. If the book is designed for teachers, 
the illustrations are not needed; if designed for the use of pupils, the first lessons 
will be learned when the scholars are hardly able to read. When shall we have a 
Primary Arithmetic for little children, and, connected with it, an explanatory 
pamphlet for apprentice teachers of Primary Schools ? 


Ecnors or Evrope; or, Word Pictures of Travel. By E. K. WaAsHInoTon. 
Philadelphia: James Challen & Son, 1860. 


There are no books more beneficial than those which combine interest with in- 
struction ; and hence books relating to history, and combining the life and animation of 
travel, are among the best one can read. The volume before us contains seven hun- 
dred pages; thousands of original, striking thoughts ; a well chosen selection of fine 
descriptions, and will take a high rank among similar books. We like the pluck 
and independence of the author. His whole preface runs thus : 

“ Many things in this book might have been omitted ; many other things might 
have been said; those that are said might have been said better; and the whole 
might have been omitted altogether, and no harm done to, or much advantage 
lost by, a single human being. Therefore, on the few who may beg, buy, borrow, 
or steal it, the author will not inflict the additional penalty of a preface. The 
auth. r wrote it because he desired to do so; the publishers published it, because 
they desired to do so; and the reader may read it if he desires to do so.” 








